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CONCERNING ALLEGED IMMEDIATE KNOWLEDGE OF 

MIND 

IN his suggestive book entitled The Problem of Conduct, Professor 
Taylor discusses mistakes as to one's own motives. He says, 
"It is a commonplace of ethics that the human heart is so utterly 
deceitful that we are constantly being deluded not only as to the 
motives of our fellows, but even as to our own. What more com- 
mon, for instance, than the discovery that an action we believed our- 
selves to have performed from motives of magnanimity was really 
prompted by a desire to make ourselves a reputation?" In such 
cases "we have at first sight a puzzling psychological problem. . . . 
Surely, it may be argued, there can be no such thing as an uncon- 
scious motive ; an emotion is, from the very nature of the case, just 
what it is at the time felt to be, nothing more and nothing less. ' ' In 
short, accepting the idea that motives are states of consciousness or 
feelings which are just what they are as states of consciousness, how 
is error possible as to what they are? 

Professor Taylor imagines a case in which the influence of an 
emotion prompts a person to confer a benefit upon a fellow at some 
cost to himself, Which he takes for an act of generosity. Later on, 
the same person finds himself not strongly prompted to perform 
a similar act under circumstances such that there is no chance for 
the beneficence being known. If the man is frank with himself, 
he will admit that his motive on the first occasion was not the feeling 
of pure generosity which he had supposed it to be. But how was 
error possible, the emotion being "just what it was felt as being; an 
unfelt emotion being a contradictio in adjecto"? The solution is 
that the "mistake came not in estimating the emotion, but in ap- 
prehending the circumstances necessary for its production." 1 

Students of ethical theory ought to be grateful to Professor 
Taylor for raising so definitely a question usually slurred over. I 
think his proposed solution makes the best of a bad job if one ac- 
cepts his psychological premises, which are not so much his as the 

i See Taylor, Problem of Conduct, pp. 98-99. 
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truisms of an introspective psychology; for ethical theory as to the 
nature of motives has been profoundly affected — in common with 
most other branches of ethical theorizing — by the terminology and 
notions of introspeetionist psychology with its assumption of ideas, 
feelings, as just states of consciousness, whose nature is identical 
with their happening. We all recognize that meaning or nature is 
not all one with occurrence in the case of physical happenings, that 
it is something to be searched out with exceeding pains, utilizing 
all the knowledge we command. No one expects that the nature of 
infantile paralysis or of fire or gold will be open to the most careful 
direct inspection. One has, however, only to read Descartes to see 
that at the same time when this notion was first gaining ground as 
to physical existences, it was insisted that mental events, especially 
facts of something called consciousness, carry their whole character 
in their bare face or presence, so that about them immediate cer- 
tainty remains not only possible, but inevitable. Clearly Mr. Tay- 
lor's difficulty is due to a translation of this doctrine into the ethical 
doctrine of motives. That motives are feelings (emotions, senti- 
ments) and that feelings are of such a sort that they are known to 
be just as and what they are in their occurrence is of the essence 
of this translation. 

Does not the conflict of this ethical rendering with the fact of 
difficulty in ascertaining one's own motive give good ground for 
questioning the psychological assumption on which it rests ? Is Pro- 
fessor Taylor's solution successful? Just what does it imply? Its 
apparent implication is that we were not wrong in thinking we were 
animated by a motive or feeling of generosity. Our mistake was 
only in supposing that this emotion would be aroused by certain con- 
ditions, those of distress of another, when as matter of fact it is 
aroused by distress plus opportunity for the act to secure the atten- 
tion of others. This, I say, is the apparent implication. For other- 
wise the feeling was not one of generosity at all, but only of love of 
notice or of praise. Then there was a mistake about the feeling itself 
—which is said to be a contradiction in terms. 

But in escaping one difficulty is not a greater one raised ? Can 
the feeling be said to be generosity when it can be excited only if 
the act it prompts is an object of favorable regard on the part of 
others? Is not this the most extreme ethical subjectivism, equaled, 
if equaled at all in history, only by the doctrine ascribed to Pro- 
tagoras in the Platonic Theastetusf Is it not the same as saying that 
if a man "feels" that his motive in committing what others would 
describe as an act of malicious revenge is one of lofty justice, all 
debate is closed? Such was his motive. The other alternative is 
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that the "feeling as barely felt" has no character or nature; that 
to conceive it as generosity (or as love of praise) is identical with 
referring it to conditions of production and to the consequences 
which follow from it, a reference which is as difficult and as exposed 
to error as in the case of physical events. 

I am questioning in short whether the distinction upon which 
Mr. Taylor relies, between "estimating an emotion" and "appre- 
hending the circumstances necessary for its origin," is anything 
more than verbal. I do not see how any emotion can be estimated 
except in terms of its objective conditions or its objective conse- 
quences, preferably both. Is not to "feel" a feeling as generosity 
or greed or fear or anger all one with ascribing to it certain con- 
ditions of origin and of outcome? Before we raise the question as 
to whether I can be wrong about my own attitude, we must then 
consider the question as to whether we can be either right or wrong 
about it unless we view it in connection with the circumstances 
which evoke it and the consequences which flow from it. 

For my own part, then, I can see no meaning in "estimating" 
an attitude of my own to be anger excepting that it is an attitude 
produced by an insult or an unexpected injury, and which leads, 
if unchecked, to certain violently destructive acts. (This, of course, 
is a very gross identification, quite too gross to be of scientific value, 
and is used only for purposes of illustration.) Unless this position 
can be successfully denied, there is a dangerous ambiguity in say- 
ing "an emotion is from the very nature of the case what it is at 
the time felt to be." It may mean the tautology that the event is 
just what it is, irrespective of whether or not we know or character- 
ize it. Then it stands on exactly the level as any natural occurrence 
of which no notice is taken. Or it may mean that as matter of fact we 
take it — judge it, class it — to be such and such, whether it is so or 
not, just exactly as we take a certain moving twig to be a snake in 
spite of the fact that it is a twig. Only by compounding into one 
these two different facts — both facts, but different facts— does, I 
am persuaded, the notion arise that there states of consciousness or 
feelings exist which wear their hearts on their sleeves, so much so that 
the sleeve is the heart, and vice versa. 

In other words, we come to exactly the position taken by Dr. 
Singer in criticizing a current assumption. "Did we start with an 
immediate fact of consciousness and construct a world? Then let 
us now begin with the world and construct a fact of consciousness. ' ' 
And again, "It takes all the science in the world to make out whether 
A is in love or whether B sees red." 2 And the context makes it clear 
that this holds even when A or B is one's self. 
2 This Journal, Vol. IX., pp. 16, 17. 
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One has, of course, only to extend this line of reasoning to be in 
the middle of the discussion of introspectionist versus behaviorist 
psychology. Says Watson, "One must believe that two hundred 
years from now, unless the introspection method is discarded, psy- 
chology will be still divided on the question as to whether auditory 
sensations have the quality of 'extension,' whether intensity is an 
attribute which can be applied to color, whether there is a dif- 
ference in 'texture' between image and sensation; and upon many 
hundreds of others of like character. ' ' 3 And why not, if the mean- 
ing which any one of these questions may have is really a matter of 
the connection of one event with certain other events, events which 
either constitute the circumstances of its production or which are 
its results? To decide upon these connections is a matter of ob- 
servation, but of observation of exactly the same sort as is used in 
arriving at a conclusion as to the nature of, say, typhoid fever, an 
observation which, instead of staring at what is directly present 
with the hope that the stare, if sufficiently intent, will disembowel 
the object, uses all the resources of what is already known about 
other things to uncover a specific connection between events. I am 
quite sure that some of the objections to behaviorism, at least in its 
general sense, would disappear if it were recognized by its critics 
that behavior is not an isolated thing — a muscle twitching — but con- 
cerns the connection of an organic event with circumstances neces- 
sary to its production and with other events which follow from it. 
It would then be clear, I think, that we do not first have a certain 
feeling or state of mind or consciousness complete in itself, generos- 
ity, fear, anger, or whatever, but that there is a certain (instinctive) 
reactive attitude which when viewed in its connections, in its rela- 
tion to the situation in which it occurs and the specific consequences 
which flow from it, may be called emotion or sentiment or feeling 
of, say, generosity. I have employed the word "viewed" which 
might be thought to imply "consciousness," and I have admitted 
that a certain complex reference of an attitude to other things may 
properly be called a feeling or sentiment. This probably appears 
like a surrender of behaviorism. But I would point out that nothing 
more is here involved than is stated by Watson when he says: "The 
separate observation of 'states of consciousness' is, on this assump- 
tion, no more a part of the task of the psychologist than of the physi- 
cist. We might call this the return to a non-reflective and naive use 
of consciousness. In this sense consciousness may be said to be 
the instrument or tool with which all scientists work." 4 That is to 

3 Behavior, p. 8. 
* Ibid., p. 27. 
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say, I am merely assuming that an observation takes place, and that 
its aim is to understcmd. When (or if) the psychologist wishes to 
observe and understand observation and understanding, he must 
take for his object a certain event studied in its context of other 
events — its specific stimulus and specific consequences. It may well 
be true that at present there are no methods by which one can deter- 
mine at what points in the animal scale observation (in the sense de- 
fined) and understanding take place, 5 but the query as to their first 
manifestation would not be an inherently impossible, a meaning- 
less one. "One can assume either the presence or absence of con- 
sciousness anywhere in the phylogenetic scale without affecting 
the problems of behavior one jot or one tittle. ' ' This is certainly true 
if we start with the introspectionist's conception of "consciousness." 
But if we start with observation and understanding as they are used 
in daily life and by the scientist, then of course the case stands dif- 
ferently. The problem is when and where a specific or differential 
type of behavior presents itself. 

Now I take it that the observations of daily life differ from those 
of the laboratory chiefly in the coarseness or grossness of the former, 
due to lack of control of detailed conditions. This is not a reason 
for discarding the former; it is an argument for making them, as 
rapidly as possible, more refined and accurate. But men would 
never have arrived at a minute anatomy of man or of the nervous 
system if they had not started from the gross observation of these 
things. In fact, the objects of gross observation always persist as 
limiting conditions which give point and meaning to specific deter- 
minations. Just so I think the coarser observations of the non- 
laboratory psychologist about, say, observation and understanding as 
they display themselves in human life, may set very important prob- 
lems to future experimentalists, suggest hypotheses and even deter- 
mine the limits within which experiments may be fruitfully carried 
on. To be more specific, I take the recent discussion of "conscious- 
ness" by Bode. 6 I am not concerned about names. It makes little 
difference if such a discussion be called philosophy and the name 
psychology be reserved for laboratory findings. (I use the word 
"laboratory" loosely to mean all findings under conditions of great 
artificial control.) But it makes a good deal of difference whether 
the inquiry is intellectually legitimate, that is, whether it deals 
with genuine subject-matter. It may make a real scientific dif- 
ference, in other words, whether the things called observation and 
understanding are identifiable with a type of behavior which con- 

s Watson, Ibid., p. 4. 

« In the volume entitled Creative Intelligence. 
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trasts with merely impulsive and routine human behavior in that 
future things, things not yet having happened, operate as part of 
the stimulus in a present response : Bode 's hypothesis roughly stated. 
For in time this identification may define the limits of an inquiry 
into behavior carried on under conditions of refined control. Mean- 
time, the coarser observations into human conduct may serve to 
keep alive the sense that the naive sense of "consciousness," that in 
which it is a tool of layman, physicist, and psychologist alike, is itself 
capable of being understood from a behavioristic point of view. And 
this also is a matter of scientific import. For it protects experi- 
mental behaviorists from a charge of wilfully denying the existence 
of certain facts (facts like those of observation and understanding 
as used by all scientific men) merely because their technique is not yet 
developed to the point of dealing with them. To recognize that the 
behavioristic principle can make a place for them is important. For 
science is, after all, carried on by men, and a seeming denial that 
such facts do exist and do come under the behavioristic principle is 
sure to keep alive in the minds of some a futile introspectionist 
method, by setting to one side a realm of facts to which (so it is 
thought) it must be applied since the behavioristic method confess- 
edly does not apply. 

However, this may not seem to justify the use of the words 
"feeling" and "sentiment," or the recognition of any distinctively 
conscious attitude. This may appear like a relapse into the "state 
of consciousness," psychology proving that one's behaviorism is 
hardly, after all, skin deep. So I conclude with pointing out in 
what sense such a term as sentiment may be applied to a specific 
type of angry behavior. Obviously not in the sense in which Taylor 
— in common with the usual tradition — uses the word, to indicate 
something which is, per se in its original self-enclosure, generosity 
or anger or whatever. In their first sense, such terms must denote 
strictly a way of reacting to particular stimuli, not anything which 
may be called a "feeling." But suppose that one of these be- 
havioristic attitudes is connected with what precedes and issues 
from it in the way of behavior. Then a new fact may come into 
existence, or the old fact gain a new quality. To tell a child who is 
quite innocent of any feeling or sentiment, who is merely grabbing 
for something to put in his mouth, that he is selfish or greedy is to 
requalify a mode of response in this way. It is a way of telling him 
that he is going to act in a certain way and that his action when com- 
plete is going to call out a certain unfavorable attitude on the part 
of others. Now suppose the child carries over this way of observing 
and understanding his immediate attitude into his own attitude — 
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that is to say, next time as soon as he begins to react in this way he 
also acts to observe his act in its context of origin and consequence. 
Now this supervening of a new attitude toward a more primary atti- 
tude may constitute the old attitude into a motive or spring of 
action which in current terminology is an impulse or sentiment or 
feeling. 

My suggestions or theses are, then, threefold. Negatively, there 
is no more reason for supposing that personal events have a nature 
or meaning which is one with their happening, and hence open to 
immediate infallible inspection, than is the case with impersonal 
events. In each case the event only sets a problem to knowledge, 
namely, the discovery of its connections. Secondly, it is desirable 
and possible that we should observe and understand observation and 
understanding and allied phenomena themselves. Such a study 
would be a study of "consciousness" in the naive sense mentioned. 
Thirdly, such a study, with a recognition of "consciousness" in this 
sense, is quite compatible with a behavioristic standpoint, whether or 
no the technique exists at a given time for its successful accomplish- 
ment. 

John Dewey. 

Columbia University. 



THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OP SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

PERHAPS it is still too early to speak of the "science of social 
psychology;" certainly it is if one is to accept the natural 
scientist's views — that science consists in quantitative measurement 
and the manipulation of numerical data. Yet it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that there is a place in our intellectual scheme of 
things for the study of the specific content of the minds of specific 
groups of people and the investigation of the particular features of 
the social environment of those groups to which their mental eon- 
tent is attributable. Furthermore, there is more than a suspicion 
that this study — whether it is to go by the name of social psychology 
or not — has many of the characteristics of epistemology. For it is 
essentially a study of the sources and limits of knowledge. 

Obviously no one can dogmatize at this date about what the 
social psychology of the future is to be. Some future historical ac- 
cident may associate the name, "social psychology," with any one 
of a number of special investigations within the general field of 
the social sciences. Among the men who have consciously entered 
the province of social psychology there are at least three important 
currents of thought. There is the psychological sociology which 



